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Letter from the Director 

My first day as Director coincided with the 
opening of Picassos Drawings, 1890-1921: 
Reinventing Tradition. This beautiful and 
thoughtful show garnered admiring reviews 
and drew a record-breaking number of visi¬ 
tors. It was also an excellent example of how 
the Fricks exhibition program has been successful despite—and, paradoxically, because 
of—the modest size of the galleries devoted to our temporary exhibitions. Works on paper 
illustrating the modern masters early development were limited to sixty-one sheets, the 
maximum number the rooms could accommodate. As Picassos Drawings revealed, smaller 
shows have the virtue of concision: every work connects to the theme, only the most 
essential can be included, and those of the highest quality alone meet the criteria. 

Other distinctive qualities of our exhibitions—that they reflect the nature of the perma¬ 
nent collection, contribute to scholarship, and offer our public variety—are shared by the 
shows presented this winter and spring. White Gold: Highlights from the Arnhold Collection 
of Meissen Porcelain, which opened in December, inaugurated the new Portico Gallery, the 
first gallery added to the museum in more than thirty years. The bold shapes and brilliant 
glazes of the porcelain on display demonstrate why the production of the Meissen manu¬ 
factory has been avidly collected for centuries. 

In February Renoir, Impressionism, and Full-Length Painting will be presented in the 
East Gallery, the first time in recent memory that this space has been used for a temporary 
exhibition. Our visitors will be able to view the Fricks Promenade in the company of some 
of the artists most ambitious compositions in a gallery commensurate with their scale. 
In the Cabinet, ten drawings bequeathed by former Director Charles A. Ryskamp will 
express the joys of private collecting and connoisseurship, showcasing a group of works 
that complements our holdings perfectly, as its previous owner knew better than anyone. 

The Italian Renaissance bronze master Antico acquired his nickname for his infatu¬ 
ation with works of classical antiquity and earned his reputation through his technically 
exacting casting and finishing skills. In May Antico: The Golden Age of Renaissance Bronzes 
will assemble the best examples from the oeuvre of this superb sculptor. Later in the 
month, an exhibition of small boxes created by the Dresden goldsmith Johann Christian 
Neuber will offer the perfect follow-up to our exhibition of Meissen porcelain, which was 
produced in the same region earlier in the eighteenth century. Fascinated by semiprecious 
stones, Neuber inserted pieces of these prized specimens into the surfaces of his boxes—as 
well as into a few pieces of furniture—reflecting the growing interest in mineralogy and 
the natural sciences of the day. 

These exhibitions are the result of the talent, energy, and varied interests of our curato¬ 
rial staff, and none would have been possible without the financial support we received 
from numerous foundations, Trustees, and friends of the Frick. I am grateful for their 
generosity, and I look forward to welcoming you to our galleries. 


With best wishes, 



Ian Wardropper 
Director 
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COLLECTION NEWS 


The Frick Welcomes Ian Wardropper 

as Its New Director 


I n October Ian Wardropper began his 
tenure as Director of The Frick Collec¬ 
tion. He joins the Frick from The Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art, where, for the past 
ten years, he served as the Chairman of 
the Department of European Sculpture and 
Decorative Arts. Before working at the Met, 
he spent nearly twenty years at The Art Insti¬ 
tute of Chicago .—Rebecca Brooke , Editor 

When did you first realize you were 
interested in art? 

Ian Wardropper: My father was a professor 
of Spanish, and every year when I was grow¬ 
ing up my family would travel to Spain and 
England, where my grandparents lived. One 
of my keenest memories is of visiting the 
Prado when I was seven or eight years old. 
In those days, the great Velazquez painting 
Las Meninas was in a room by itself, opposite 
a framed mirror that was exactly the same 
size as the painting; this was a very theatri¬ 
cal experience by contemporary museum 
practices. When you entered the room, you 
confronted the painting, you confronted the 
mirror, and you had this kind of magical 
“through the looking glass” experience. It 
was the first time I really entered into the life 
of a work of art, and I was fascinated by what 
art could be and how it could transport you 
to another place. Since then, I have always 
been very interested in how works of art are 
presented to the public. 

Do you remember your first visit to 
The Frick Collection? 

IW: I first experienced the Frick while I was 
a graduate student during the 1970s, at a 
time when I was just learning to differentiate 


between good, better, and best—and the 
Frick was the place that I came to look at 
masterpieces. I hesitate to use the word 
“masterpiece” sometimes, but its fair to do 
so when talking about the Frick because 
its a house full of them. The Frick was also 
a place that provided me with a kind of 
refuge from the hubbub of New York City. 
It was a place where I could look at works 
of art for a long period of time and drink 
them in and really, deeply consider them. 
The Frick offered other things, too: it had a 
great reference library, particularly in terms 
of provenance research. It also had a stellar 
concert program, which I loved attending. 
I remember hearing Alicia de Larrocha, for 
example, and other great musicians of the 
day, and it was just a treat to come to a place 
that was relatively small and to be in such 
close proximity to master pianists and other 
wonderful performers. So, for me, the Frick 
has always represented quality of the highest 
level and a concentrated experience. When I 
had the opportunity to become Director of 
this institution, it was something I leapt at. 

How have your first few months as 
Director been? 

IW: I ’m still getting to know everybody here, 
not only the staff but also the larger com¬ 
munity. I’m learning who’s involved with the 
Frick and why, who’s passionate about it and 
what they like about the Frick. Sometimes a 
large museum or a national museum doesn’t 
have that kind of personal contact, but it 
really is the lifeblood of an institution. How 
we relate to our constituency is something 
that I’m very interested in, and I’ll be look¬ 
ing at ways to build on and deepen those 


relationships. I also want to find new ways 
to tell people about the Frick—what’s special 
about it—and finding ways to reach out and 
connect to those people who may be unfa¬ 
miliar with our collection. This is something 
that I see as a great opportunity and chal¬ 
lenge here. 

How would you accomplish that? 

IW: There are several ways. One is educa¬ 
tion. I think that the Frick has made great 
strides during the past ten years in building 
its educational program. But I think it can 
go further. We’re not a huge institution, so 
we can’t have thousands of school groups 
visiting the way, for example, the Met can. 
But there are things we can do that not only 
reflect the character of this institution, but 
provide a meaningful learning experience to 
visitors at all levels. 

Our Web site is another way we can 
reach a wider audience, and it’s also some¬ 
thing that can be infinitely altered and 
expanded. For example, I would like to 
increase our video and audio content. 
Colin Bailey recently gave a beautiful lec¬ 
ture to the Curatorial Visiting Committee 
on Fragonard’s Progress of Love, based on 
research for the book he’s just published. 
The talk was presented in the galleries, and 
it helped people look freshly at these works 
of art. This is the kind of thing—a short 
filmed lecture made available on the Web 
site—that could really enhance and deepen 
the visitor’s experience without having to 
make any physical changes to the museum’s 
original space. The Frick is a unique place, 
and its Web site should reflect that in some 
way. Our staff has been thinking about 
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these issues. There are good ideas out there, 
and Id love to tap into them. 

What do you see as the Frick’s greatest 
strengths? 

IW: One of our major strengths is the quality 
of our collection, and I find that the greatest 
works of art are those that invite you to delve 
deeper and deeper into them. Many people 
have a tendency to look rather superficially 
at works of art, especially if they’re mov¬ 
ing quickly through a huge museum. Were 
encouraging the opposite. Were encourag¬ 
ing people to slow down and to take time 
with individual works of art. The question is, 
how can our programming reflect that expe¬ 
rience? These are things I’d love to explore. 

Are there aspects about the Frick that you 
feel should never change? 

IW: What everybody loves about the Frick— 
in addition to its great works of art—is the 
intimacy of the spaces, the personality of the 
spaces. The Frick still very much reflects the 
character of Henry Clay Frick and his time 
in terms of the style of the architecture of 


the house and the placement of the works of 
art. More and more I think this is something 
that needs to be valued because as museums 
become larger and somewhat more imper¬ 
sonal, there are fewer places where you can 
still experience art as a private activity. This 
is something that I see as the core of the 
institution, and something that should never 
change. Yet, when one looks back over the 
seventy-five-year history of the institution, 
it’s interesting to note that there have always 
been changes. Within a few decades of its 
being built, Henry Clay Frick’s original man¬ 
sion was greatly expanded from a residential 
space into public galleries. His own collec¬ 
tion was augmented by his daughter within 
a short period of time after his death, and she 
shifted the direction and nature of the col¬ 
lection toward earlier pictures. So there has 
always been change, and the last eight years 
under the guidance of Anne Poulet have 
brought a lot of very positive change. Going 
forward, I think that the key is to implement 
improvements that reinforce the core values 
of the institution and that will sustain the 
character of the institution over time. 


What new directions do you see for 
the Frick? 

IW: The Frick should never lose the char¬ 
acter or compromise the personality of its 
spaces. There are, however, needs of the 
museum that would be very much supported 
by additional space, so that’s something I 
will be looking at. Whether it will be pos¬ 
sible or not, I don’t know, but it would 
need to be done thoughtfully and without 
fundamentally changing the character of the 
institution. 

What do you think makes the Frick stand 
out from other museums? 

IW: The Frick is special for so many reasons, 
and a lot of it has to do with the combina¬ 
tion of objects in each room. For example, 
Bellini’s St. Francis in the Desert is one of the 
greatest works of art in this country. Here 
at the Frick, it’s presented in a domestic 
setting: there’s a carpet, there’s furniture, 
there’s natural light coming in through the 
windows. Unlike the antiseptic white walls 
of some institutions, it’s surrounded by a rich 
context that adds to the pleasure of looking 
at it. That’s what a house museum can offer 
that other museums can’t. Another great 
pleasure of the Frick is the sequencing of its 
rooms: you have the tiny, intimate Boucher 
Room in contrast to the grandness of the 
West Gallery or the Garden Court, which is a 
space that features relatively little art but that 
provides a kind of visual and mental breather 
that invites you to contemplate nature for a 
minute. I think that the beauty of the Frick 
lies not simply in the single works of art, but 
in the way they’re so astutely put together. 
That’s what makes the Frick so absorbing. 
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White Gold 

Highlights from the Arnhold Collection of Meissen Porcelain 


December 13, 2011, through April 29, 2012 

O nly a year after Henry Clay Frick 
and his family moved into their new 
residence on Fifth Avenue and Seventieth 
Street, Mr. Frick commissioned the man¬ 
sions architect, Thomas Hastings of Carrere 
and Hastings, to draw up plans for an addi¬ 
tion to display his growing collection of 
European sculptures. The new gallery was 
to be erected on land that the collector had 
purchased at 6-8 East Seventy-First Street, 
adjacent to the mansions West Gallery. With 
the advent of the United States involvement 
in World War I, however, labor became scarce 
and construction costs were on the rise, so 
Frick decided to defer the addition “until 
times become normal and perhaps reason¬ 
able.” He died in 1919, never having completed 
the project. 

In recent years the idea of creating a gal¬ 
lery specifically for sculpture and decorative 
arts was revisited in light of a promised gift 
of Meissen porcelain from the distinguished 
collector Henry H. Arnhold. Rather than 
altering the footprint of the existing build¬ 
ing, it was decided to integrate Carrere and 
Hastings’s outdoor loggia overlooking the 
Fifth Avenue garden into the fabric of the 
museum by enclosing its south side with 
large glass panels. The project was entrusted 
to the New York-based architectural firm of 

RIGHT 

Black-glazed teapot with cover, Meissen stoneware, 
c. 1710-13, with engraving executed in Dresden or 
Bohemia, The Arnhold Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Teapot with cover, Meissen porcelain, c. 1725-30, 
decoration attributed to the workshop of Bartholomaus 
Seuter (1678-1754), Augsburg, c. 1730, The Arnhold 
Collection 


Davis Brody Bond, renowned for its numer¬ 
ous museum and landmark commissions. 
The firms primary challenge was to com¬ 
plete the transformation without disturbing 
Hastings’s original limestone walls, Ionic 
columns, or ceiling. 

In December 2011 the Portico Gallery 
opened with an inaugural exhibition of por¬ 
celain selected from the promised gift of 
Mr. Arnhold, whose foundation generously 
underwrote the cost of the gallery’s con¬ 
struction. The porcelain is presented with 
a Sevres Vase Japon , the Frick’s most recent 
acquisition, and two eighteenth-century 
sculptures by Jean-Antoine Houdon: The 
Dead Thrush, a long-term loan from the 
Horvitz Collection, Boston, and the terra¬ 
cotta Diana the Huntress. A signature work of 
the museum, Diana underwent analysis and 


treatment for eleven months in preparation 
for its installation in the new gallery. 

The Arnhold Collection of Meissen 
Porcelain was begun by Mr. Arnhold’s par¬ 
ents, Lisa and Heinrich, who started acquir¬ 
ing works of art in Dresden, Germany, in 
1926, focusing on Meissen vases from the 
early to mid-eighteenth century, a time 
when the Royal Meissen Manufactory led 
the ceramic industry in Europe, both scien¬ 
tifically and artistically. After her husband’s 
death, in 1935, Mrs. Arnhold moved her 
family and her collection of porcelain to 
the United States. Henry Arnhold has since 
extended the size and scope of the collec¬ 
tion, sometimes following his parents’ tastes 
and preferences, sometimes departing from 
tradition with the acquisition of Meissen 
with underglaze blue decoration, figures and 
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groups, and mounted objects. The current 
exhibition features pieces that highlight the 
major collecting areas of the Arnhold family: 
red stoneware, chinoiserie-style porcelain, 
Japanese and Japanese-inspired wares, and 
porcelain produced by Meissen but deco¬ 
rated by Hausmaler (“home painters”), inde¬ 
pendent artists not affiliated with the Saxon 
manufactory. 

Although porcelain was manufactured in 
China as early as the seventh century, its pro¬ 
duction remained a mystery in Europe until 
1708, when the chemist Johann Friedrich 
Bottger succeeded in producing hard-paste 
porcelain by combining local kaolin (a 

ABOVE 

Two fluted dishes, Japanese porcelain (left), 
c. 1700, and Meissen porcelain (right), c. 1729-30, 

The Arnhold Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Mounted group, Meissen porcelain, c. 1728-30, 
model attributed to George Fritzsche (c. 1697-1756), 
with gilt-bronze mounts, probably French, 

The Arnhold Collection 


fine, white clay essential for its production) 
with ground alabaster. The first formula 
was strictly guarded by Bottgers patron, 
Augustus II, elector of Saxony and king of 
Poland. In 1710 Augustus II, also known 
as Augustus the Strong, founded the Royal 
Porcelain Manufactory in Dresden, the seat 
of the Saxon court. So determined was he to 
keep the formula a secret, he relocated his 
manufactory to the secure cliff-top castle of 
Albrechtsburg in Meissen, fifteen miles from 
Dresden. 

Despite Bottgers initial success in 1708, it 
took him an additional five years to perfect 
the paste and glaze of white porcelain. From 
1710 to about 1713 the newly founded royal 
manufactory produced and sold Bottgers 
earlier invention of red stoneware, called 
at the time “red porcelain.” Although their 
basic shapes derived primarily from the 
silver and Asian porcelain in the kings col¬ 
lection, their decoration was often inspired 
by the marble-like surface of polished hard- 
stone vessels or the black glazes of rare 


export lacquerware, as in the case of the 
teapot included in the exhibition (page 4). 
Its red body is covered by a lustrous black 
glaze, exposed only where the glaze was 
removed to create a richly detailed armorial 
decoration, which probably was executed by 
a glass engraver or glass cutter working in 
the flourishing royal glassmaking and stone¬ 
polishing industries. Although the armorial 
decoration is incomplete, the crown on top 
indicates that the intended recipient was a 
member of the royal family. 

The production of red stoneware ended 
around 1713, after Meissen perfected its for¬ 
mula for white porcelain. The manufactory 
quickly transitioned from producing “red 
porcelain” to white, making little or no alter¬ 
ations to the shapes or decorations of the 
objects created. The next profound change in 
the manufactory’s output occurred between 
1720 and 1730, when a succession of court 
artists began overseeing production and 
training apprentices. Following his arrival in 
1726, the talented Viennese painter Johann 
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Gregorius Horoldt developed a rich palette 
of more than sixteen different colors, result¬ 
ing in the creation of works that exhibited 
a luster and luminosity previously unseen 
in European ceramics. White Gold presents 
many examples from this important period, 
including a selection of chinoiserie-style 
porcelain such as the charming group illus¬ 
trated above. Objects like this one were pro¬ 
duced in response to a taste for Asian wares 
that spread throughout Europe, prompted 
by the regular arrival of shiploads of por¬ 
celain, lacquerware, and textiles from the 
Far East, as well as by the publication of 
illustrated travel books about China and 
Japan. These much-admired pieces were 
often exported to France and were regularly 
adorned with elaborate gilt-bronze rococo 
bases by entrepreneurial marchands-merciers 
(French merchants of luxury goods). In this 
example, an unknown marchand-mercier has 
transformed the cabinet piece—conceived 
as a collectors item—into an ostentatious 
object for display on top of a mantelpiece 
or piece of furniture. From its early years, 
the Meissen manufactory drew inspiration 
largely from the kings vast collection of 


Asian porcelain, and this group is based on 
one of its Chinese models. 

Afflicted by a legendary maladie de por- 
celaine (“porcelain fever”), Augustus the 
Strong amassed more than twenty thousand 
examples of Chinese and Japanese porce¬ 
lain by 1719, which he showcased in the 
Japanisches Palais, his small pleasure palace 
on the Elbe. In 1729 the palace was expanded 
to highlight specially commissioned Meissen 
works, which were displayed alongside the 
Saxon kings treasured Asian porcelain as 
a celebration of the royal manufactory’s 
accomplishments. Included in the exhibition 
are objects that reflect this juxtaposition and 
underscore the refinement achieved by the 
Meissen manufactory a mere twenty years 
after its establishment. The fluted dish illus¬ 
trated on page 6 (right) is a Meissen copy of 
a Japanese original (page 6, left) dating to the 
turn of the eighteenth century. Records from 
the manufactory’s archives indicate that the 
Japanese original was sent to Meissen from 
the Japanisches Palais in 1729 or 1730, which 
enables us to date the copy to the same time. 
Although the Meissen artists closely fol¬ 
lowed the Asian prototype, the size of the 


replica was reduced and the design of the 
painted birds was slightly altered. 

In the early 1720s the Meissen manufac¬ 
tory began inscribing its porcelain with a 
blue underglazed mark to distinguish its 
production from that of the growing number 
of Hausmaler. Despite this effort to protect 
its reputation and to guard against forger¬ 
ies, undecorated and unmarked Meissen 
pieces—often seconds or outdated models— 
continued to reach the market to be deco¬ 
rated in a variety of styles by independent 
artists and workshops in Holland, Augsburg, 
and elsewhere in Europe. Henry Arnhold’s 
collection is strong in Hausmaler works, and 
the exhibition includes several wonderful 
examples, including the extravagant teapot 
shown on page 5. The teapot, in the shape 
of a bearded man, was produced during the 
mid- to late 1720s. It was probably gilded 
in the Augsburg workshop of Abraham 
and Bartholomaus Seuter, who gilded large 
amounts of white porcelain for the Meissen 
manufactory in the 1730s. 

When permanently housed at The 
Frick Collection, these objects and others 
from Mr. Arnhold’s extraordinary gift will 
perfectly complement the Frick’s existing 
holdings of eighteenth-century decorative 
arts, while transforming the museum into 
one of the most important public collec¬ 
tions of Meissen porcelain in the United 
States.— Charlotte Vignon, Associate Curator 
of Decorative Arts 


The exhibition was organized by Charlotte 
Vignon , Associate Curator of Decorative Arts, 
The Frick Collection 
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Renoir 

Impressionism and Full-Length Painting 


February 7 through May 13, 2012 

W hen we think of the Impressionists, 
we conjure light-filled, highly col¬ 
ored, freely painted landscapes and scenes 
of everyday life. Impressionist paintings also 
tend to be relatively modest in scale, daring 
in viewpoint, impromptu in compositional 
structure, and of a brightness and tonality 
that, while acceptable today, caused consid¬ 
erable distress among critics and collectors 
at the time. It is worth remembering that the 
painters who joined forces in Paris during 
the early 1870s to organize the Impressionist 
group exhibitions in defiance of the official 
Salon—chief among whom were Renoir, 
Monet, Degas, Pissarro, and Cezanne—had 
enjoyed a certain notoriety at the Salons of 
the previous decade, garnering attention 
in the press and interest from dealers, as well 
as the occasional sale. To make an impact in 
the Salon, these young artists were encour¬ 
aged to paint works of a certain scale and 
vigor: works that today might be described 
as having “wall power.” 

The large-scale format was especially 
congenial to Pierre-Auguste Renoir, who, 
as an eighteen-year-old apprentice, painted 
full-length images of the Virgin and Child 
in imitation of stained glass windows on 
blinds manufactured for export to mission¬ 
ary churches. The young Renoir also painted 
mural decorations in cafes, working directly 
on the walls. Between the mid-i86os and 

RIGHT 

Pierre-Auguste Renoir (1841-1919), Self-Portrait, 
c. 1875, oil on canvas, Sterling and Francine Clark 
Art Institute, Williamstown, Massachusetts 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Pierre-Auguste Renoir, La Promenade, 1875-76, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


the mid-i88os, when he and the artists who 
came to be known as the Impressionists 
were constructing a new pictorial language, 
Renoir continued to execute large figurative 
compositions in the time-honored tradition 
of the chef-d’oeuvre. Beginning February 7 
The Frick Collection will present nine of 
Renoirs iconic Impressionist paintings, offer¬ 
ing the first comprehensive study of the art¬ 
ists engagement with the full-length format. 
Intended for public display, these vertical 
grand-scale canvases are among the artists 
most ambitious presentations of contem¬ 
porary subjects and are today considered 
masterpieces of Impressionism. Inspired by 
La Promenade of 1875-76 (opposite page), the 
most significant Impressionist work in the 
Fricks permanent collection, the exhibition 
will include eight other canvases from collec¬ 
tions around the world. 

Between 1863 and 1883 Renoir submitted 
works to the Salon every year but three; in 
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1874, 1876, and 1877 he showed his paint¬ 
ings in the Impressionist group exhibitions. 
The Dancer and La Parisienne were among 
the seven works that he submitted to the 
First Impressionist Exhibition, in April 1874. 
These may be considered the earliest exam¬ 
ples of the artist painting quickly on a large 
scale. Both paintings are executed with vis¬ 
ible brushwork on canvases prepared with 
light grounds, and in both traces of impasto 
alternate with the most summary laying in 
of color. In The Dancer (page 10), Renoirs 
chestnut-haired, blue-eyed ballerina— 
a trainee rat de I’Opera —is shown posing 
on the diagonal floorboards of the practice 
room, with the back of her voluminous tutu 
flaring up behind her. Renoirs bright palette 
would have struck contemporaries as auda¬ 
cious, even transgressive. The girls neck, 
clavicle, and shoulder are modeled in blue; 
the shadows on her upper-left arm are ren¬ 
dered in green; and the flesh tones through¬ 
out are inflected with touches of blue, green, 
and yellow. Despite the speed with which 
Renoir worked and his lack of conventional 
finish, he was attentive to details such as the 
black velvet choker that continues down 
the dancers neck and the blue jeweled gold 
bracelet on her right wrist. 

La Parisienne (page 11) reminds us that 
Renoir, more than any other Impressionist, 
was fascinated by Paris fashions, especially 
female fashion. His father was a tailor, his 
mother a dressmaker, and he kept abreast 
of the latest trends. In the early 1870s bright 
blues and mauves were in high fashion, as 
were the shaped bodice, bustle skirt, and 
pleated hem. Here Renoir presented his 
pert subject dressed from head to foot in 
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an outdoor morning toilette of striking blue 
silk with matching toque, choker, and fur- 
trimmed gloves. Initially Renoir may have 
intended to present his model in a more 
defined setting, since he appears to have laid 
in background elements such as a doorway 
or column at left (subsequently painted out), 


and there are also indistinct shapes in the 
background on the right-hand side. 

Although La Parisienne is not, strictly 
speaking, a portrait, it was most likely mod¬ 
eled for by the seventeen-year-old Marie- 
Henriette-Alphonsine Grossin, an aspiring 
actress who had adopted the stage name of 


Mademoiselle Henriot. Modeling for Renoir 
may have helped Henriot to gain exposure as 
well as to pay the rent, and between 1874 and 
1876 she posed for five of his most ambitious 
full-length pictures, including La Promenade. 
Not a particularly beautiful woman, Henriot 
was transformed by Renoirs benevolent eye 
into a charming and welcoming presence in 
all these full-length paintings. 

La Promenade, the centerpiece of Renoir s 
submission to the Second Impressionist 
Exhibition, which opened in March 1876, 
shows an elegantly attired young woman 
with magnificent light-brown hair shep¬ 
herding a pair of identically dressed sisters 
along the path of a well-maintained public 
garden. All three figures are dressed for 
the cold weather. The young woman wears 
a blue velvet jacket, or paletot, with wide 
sleeves trimmed with red fox; her gathered 
skirt is of more simple material, probably 
cotton, and the edge of her white petticoat 
shows through at lower right. Her paletot is 
tied at the neck by a dark blue ribbon, and 
she wears a heavily starched collar and cuffs. 
The ensemble is completed by a frilly white 
silk bonnet with a blue silk ribbon and trim¬ 
mings of lace and artificial roses. The little 
girls wear miniature blue-green paletots, 
possibly of cashmere, trimmed with either 
swans-down or white mink, with matching 
skirts and fur-trimmed silk toques. Delicate 
lace cuffs peek out from the sleeves of their 
jackets, and their ruched underskirts are also 
trimmed with lace. 

Behind this principal group, further 
up the pathway to the right, Renoir has 
included no fewer than eleven additional 
figures and two playful dogs. Vigorously and 
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ABOVE 

Pierre-Auguste Renoir, The Dancer, 

1874, oil on canvas, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C., Widener Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Pierre-Auguste Renoir, La Parisienne, 

1874, oil on canvas, National Museum Wales, Cardiff 


confidently painted, La Promenade is exem¬ 
plary of Renoir s ambitions to create solidly 
modeled figural compositions in the newly 
enfranchised Impressionist style. A range 
of touches and techniques is apparent, from 
the quickly painted, washlike bands of color 


that describe the wintry trees and pathway of 
the background, to the abbreviated, sketchy 
manner of the secondary groups at upper 
right. Renoir s handling is at its most delicate 
in the construction of the young womans 
face, where the pinks and whites are suavely 
integrated and the eyelashes are delineated 
in tiny strokes of blue. 

To Renoirs dismay, most critics ignored 
his ambitious figure painting of winter fash¬ 
ions; those who commented on it at any 
length did so unfavorably. The most hos¬ 
tile review came from Arthur Baigneres, 
for whom Renoirs figures were little more 
than “imperceptible clouds.” Although La 
Promenade failed to find a buyer for many 
years, Renoir remained committed to explor¬ 
ing issues of modernity, fashion, and the 
grandeur of Parisian life in both the full- 
length and large-scale horizontal formats. 
One of his most ambitious full-length paint¬ 
ings of these years is The Umbrellas (page 12), 
a work probably begun in the autumn of 1881. 
This multifigured composition was under¬ 
taken without a client or destination in mind; 
by the time it was finished, in 1885, Renoirs 
style had evolved from the luminous palette 
and feathery handling of Impressionism to 
the more linear and muted handling (almost 
sober in its slate-gray coloration) associated 
with his “Ingresque” period. 

Six principal figures dominate the fore¬ 
ground of The Umbrellas; behind them 
appear innumerable heads and shoulders 
and at least twelve umbrellas in a seemingly 
endless vista. The group on the right consists 
of an elegantly attired mother accompanied 
by her two daughters. Behind the mother 
stands a well-dressed young woman, eyes 
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raised to the sky as she opens her umbrella. 
On the left, a tall young modiste , or mil¬ 
liner’s assistant, carries a cane bandbox 
over her left arm. The solicitous young man 
behind her, offering the protection of his 
umbrella, is well dressed in a top hat and 
leather gloves. In the background, various 
diminutive figures, all in hats, raise their 
umbrellas. The men have starched white 
collars and cuffs; the women wear fashion¬ 
able trilbies and cloches on their heads. 
Their costumes—what little can be seen of 
them—appear to be tailored in an aggres¬ 
sively unadorned style. The trees at upper 
left, in full leaf but with touches of brown 
and ocher, might suggest springtime or 
early autumn. (It is not yet cold enough 
to wear fur.) The location of the scene is 
also ambiguous: from the sea of umbrellas 
emerge the roof of a kiosk faintly outlined in 
red at upper left and the blue-gray facade of 
a distant apartment building at upper right. 
These are the sole indicators of the modern 
Parisian boulevard. 

It has long been recognized that The 
Umbrellas was painted in two stages, at 
least four years apart. Renoir initially may 
have conceived of his painting as a frieze 
of fashionably dressed women of differ¬ 
ent ages and classes shown in an elegant 
Parisian park. His reworking of the canvas 
in 1885 led him to adjust the two figures on 
the left and to include the many supporting 
figures in the background as well as all the 
umbrellas. The disjunctions of facture and 
fashion that made The Umbrellas difficult to 
sell during Renoir’s life have assumed dif¬ 
ferent values over time. The juxtaposition 
of modern and old-fashioned clothing has 



become far less noticeable and is remarked 
upon, if at all, only by specialists. The sty¬ 
listic incongruities in the composition have 
become more striking and impose them¬ 
selves immediately on modern audiences, 
for the majority of whom The Umbrellas is 


a work of incomparable charm and appeal. 

Renoir may have been encouraged to 
complete this half-finished composition in 
the autumn of 1885 so that it could be 
included in the first survey of Impressionism 
for an American audience, organized by his 
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dealer Paul Durand-Ruel. The Umbrellas was 
one of thirty-eight paintings by Renoir in 
the exhibition, which opened in New York 
on April 10, 1886. Retitled Rain in Paris, 
it was shown with eleven of Renoir’s most 
ambitious figure paintings at the American 
Art Galleries on Madison Square South 
and East Twenty-third Street. The critic of 
The Art Amateur noted that the main gal¬ 
lery was “almost given up to M. Renoir,” 
whom he considered “a remarkable painter,” 
even though he spoiled “several of his pic¬ 
tures by tawdry backgrounds and acces¬ 
sories.” A more philistine review appeared 
in the Brooklyn Eagle a day after the exhi¬ 
bition opened, which ridiculed the event 
as “the funniest performance to be seen in 
New York.” 

Renoir’s struggle to complete The 
Umbrellas is all the more difficult to under¬ 
stand in light of his extraordinarily pro¬ 
ductive winter and early spring of 1883. 
Galvanized by the deadline of a solo exhi¬ 
bition of his work, scheduled to open on 
April 1, 1883, Renoir embarked on a trio 
of monumental dance pictures that rank 
among his most ambitious and highly real¬ 
ized Impressionist figure paintings: Dance in 
the City, Dance in the Country, and Dance at 
Bougival , each in equal measure luminous, 
atmospheric, and structured. 



RIGHT 

Pierre-Auguste Renoir, The Umbrellas, c. 1881-85, 
oil on canvas, The National Gallery, London 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Pierre-Auguste Renoir, Dance in the City, 1883, 
oil on canvas, Musee d’Orsay, Paris 


Dance in the City (opposite page) shows a 
young couple waltzing in a marble salon with 
not another pair of souls in sight. The young 
woman, her hair in a chignon adorned with a 
single pink rose, is wearing a toilette de bal of 
white satin or silk taffeta. Here Renoir posed 
two of his friends: the artist and habituee of 


Montmartre Suzanne Valadon and the hand¬ 
some journalist Paul Lhote. 

The companion painting, Dance in the 
Country (back cover) shows a couple danc¬ 
ing on the terrace of an outdoor restaurant, 
with chestnut trees in the background. The 
dancers have presumably just left their table, 
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which is covered by a small tablecloth and 
set with napkins, a cup and spoon, and a 
half-filled decanter and glass. Lhote posed 
again for the dancer in a dark woolen lounge 
suit, with starched white collar and cuffs and 
black leather shoes. The red-cheeked, smiling 
female dancer, more plump and with a wider 
countenance than her counterpart in Dance 
in the City , wears a printed cotton tunic dress 
cinched at the waist with a brown leather belt. 
The model for this figure was the twenty- 
three-year-old Aline Charigot, Renoirs mis¬ 
tress of three years, who would bear the first 
of their three sons in March 1885. 

Dance at Bougival (a detail appears on 
the front cover) is Renoirs most romantic 
work in this trilogy: the tender yet passionate 
pose of the dancing couple conveys an eroti¬ 
cism that is almost palpable. Eyes masked 
by his boatmans straw hat, the male dancer 


expresses his intentions through a body lan¬ 
guage that is as legible today as it would have 
been more than a century ago. His compan¬ 
ions willing compliance completes the har¬ 
mony, both visual and sensual, that is at the 
heart of this painting, while the touching of 
ungloved hands and proximity of the danc¬ 
ers’ faces would have appeared audacious to 
a late nineteenth-century audience. 

Executed in his Paris studio, Dance at 
Bougival—of the same height but wider than 
the pair of companion paintings—achieves 
the luminosity of Renoirs earlier experiments 
en plein air while maintaining the solid¬ 
ity of modeling that characterized his most 
recent portraits and figure paintings. Renoirs 
technique is both sufficiently deft to evoke 
the easy sociability of the supporting cast in 
the background—who lean forward on their 
chairs, smoke cigarettes, or flirt standing in 
top hats and white collars—while fixing our 
attention on the central couple, whose ardor 
is virtually inscribed in paint. The dancers 
pink summer dress, crafted in thick strokes 
of primary hues blended on the canvas, is 
trimmed, wet on wet, with red on the bodice 
and bustle, and blue on the petticoat and hem. 
Her partner’s costume is an array of carefully 
modulated blues; his trousers, lighter than the 
violet-blue jacket, have been painted with a 
generous sampling of yellow. 

Recently taken X-radiography and infra¬ 
red reflectography reveal, quite unexpectedly, 
that Renoir started out with a different model 
for his female dancer. The X-ray shows a 
round-faced woman, with coarser features 
and a heavier body, whose downcast head is 
placed more squarely on her shoulders and 
at less of an angle to that of her partner. It 


transpires then that the female dancer in 
Dance at Bougival started life looking a lot 
more like Aline Charigot, who had posed 
for Dance in the Country. As the painting 
progressed, Renoir seems to have enlisted the 
services of Suzanne Valadon, the protagonist 
of Dance in the City In fact, the radiant young 
dancer with her splendid red hat is something 
of an amalgam of these two female dancers. 
As for her partner, traditionally identified 
as Paul Lhote—the male figure in the com¬ 
panion dance panels—it must be acknowl¬ 
edged that Renoir took considerable license 
in transforming his dark beard and mustache 
into those of a blonder variety. In fact, a more 
likely candidate for the burly auburn-bearded 
dancer in Dance at Bougival is the thirty-four- 
year-old Hippolyte-Alphonse Fournaise, son 
of the owner of the restaurant Fournaise, who 
assisted in the running of his family’s dining 
establishment and boat-rental business in 
Chatou.— Colin B. Bailey, Deputy Director and 
Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator 


Renoir, Impressionism, and Full-Length 
Painting was organized by Colin B. Bailey, 
Deputy Director and Peter Jay Sharp Chief 
Curator, The Frick Collection. Principal funding 
for the exhibition is provided by The Florence 
Gould Foundation and Michel David-Weill. 
Additional support is generously provided by 
The Philip and Janice Levin Foundation, The 
Grand Marnier Foundation, and the Pierre 
and Tana Matisse Foundation. Corporate sup¬ 
port is provided by Fiduciary Trust Company 
International. The exhibition is also supported 
by an indemnity from the Federal Council on 
the Arts and the Humanities. 
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A Passion for Drawings 

Charles Ryskamp’s Bequest to The Frick Collection 


February 14 through April 8, 2012 

O ver the course of five decades—from 
the mid-1950s until his death in 
2010 at the age of eighty-one—former Frick 
Collection Director Charles A. Ryskamp 
assembled an extraordinary personal trove 
of European drawings. Reflecting on his 
pursuits in 2009, Dr. Ryskamp remarked, “I 
have always believed that giving, as much as 
acquiring, is the principle of my collecting.” 
This spirit of sharing is embodied in a group 
of ten superb drawings that he bequeathed to 
the Frick, selected from among his large and 
varied collection by Anne L. Poulet, Director 
Emerita, and curators Colin B. Bailey and 
Susan Grace Galassi. Other sheets were 
donated to The Morgan Library & Museum, 
where Dr. Ryskamp served as Director from 
1969 to 1987, or auctioned at Sotheby’s for 
the benefit of Princeton University, where 
he began his career as a professor of lit¬ 
erature. The works bequeathed to the Frick 
transform the museums holdings in draw¬ 
ings, enlarging them by nearly a third, while 
complementing the permanent collections 
focus on landscape and figural subjects. 

This winter and spring the Frick cel¬ 
ebrates Charles Ryskamp’s generosity—and 
discerning taste—with an exhibition of the 
works from his bequest. The drawings will be 
presented in the Cabinet, a space created by 
Dr. Ryskamp during his tenure as Director 

RIGHT 

George Stubbs (1724-1806), Portrait of Warren 
Hastings, c. 1791, watercolor over graphite, The Frick 
Collection, bequest of Charles A. Ryskamp 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Pierre-Joseph Redoute (1759-1840), Plum Branches 
Intertwined, 1802-4, watercolor on vellum, The Frick 
Collection, bequest of Charles A. Ryskamp 


from 1987 to 1997 and intended especially 
for the display of works on paper. The instal¬ 
lation is accompanied by two oil-on-paper 
studies of clouds by John Constable, which 
Dr. Ryskamp was instrumental in bringing 
to the Collection in 2001. 

A precocious collector of books and 
prints in his youth, Charles Ryskamp turned 
his attention to drawings in the mid-1950s. 
His tastes tended toward eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century British works, in keep¬ 
ing with his academic pursuits in the fields 
of late neoclassical and Romantic English 
poetry. A drawing from the bequest by 
William Blake, for example, embodies the 
unorthodox approach to subject and tech¬ 
nique that often characterized the Romantic 
tradition in Britain. With cascading streams 
of graphite lines, Blake portrays the wavy 
hair, furrowed brow, and stern gaze of Owen 
Glendower, a Welsh prince who led upris¬ 
ings against the English crown in the early 



fifteenth century. The exhibition also features 
a double-sided sheet by the draftsman Henry 
Fuseli, on which a biblical scene of Satan and 
Job opposes a view of the Germanic hero 
Siegfried grappling with a monstrous ser¬ 
pent. Fuselis use of twisted forms, energetic 
pen lines, and dramatic washes typifies his 
inventive approach to traditional themes. 

Drawings concerned with the natural, 
observable world—central to artistic prac¬ 
tices in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies—held great appeal for Dr. Ryskamp. 
In the exhibition, Edwin Henry Landseers 
drawing of otterhounds pursuing their 
quarry along a riverbank demonstrates the 
artist’s acute facility with light, as he conveys 
the transitions from bright sun to shadow 
with strokes of watercolor and gouache. 
David Wilkie handles atmospheric effects 
with similar dexterity in his study of two 
figures safeguarding Scottish royal treasure, 
using chalk and gouache to suggest the glow 
of the regalia in a gloomy castle interior. 

Joining these works is a small but arrest¬ 
ing watercolor portrait by George Stubbs of 
Warren Hastings (left), a former Governor- 
General of Bengal. Here the artist records the 
sitters features and stoic expression, as well 
as the textures of fabric, hair, and skin, with 
the same careful precision that marks his 
renowned animal paintings and anatomical 
studies. This important sheet is one of the 
few works on paper by Stubbs in the United 
States outside of the Yale Center for British 
Art in New Haven. 

Charles Ryskamp’s interests as a col¬ 
lector gradually extended beyond Britain 
to the Continent. Among the four French 
works bequeathed to the Frick is a luminous 
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botanical study by Pierre-Joseph Redoute 
of two different varieties of plums (right). 
Redoutes highly finished watercolor may 
have been preparatory for an illustrated vol¬ 
ume of the Empress Josephines gardens at 
Malmaison, although the present composi¬ 
tion was never engraved. The artfulness with 
which Redoute composes the specimens is 
matched by his scientific precision in docu¬ 
menting their features. Using delicate washes 
of blue, green, and gold, the artist depicts the 
fruits’ subtle gradation of tones and conjures 
the powdery “bloom” coating their skin. 

Redoutes lyrical response to the natural 
world is echoed in the exhibition, albeit in 
a different key, by Pierre-Etienne-Theodore 
Rousseaus plein air sketch of a pond at the 
edge of a wood, which captures the sunny 
Barbizon countryside through swift, ener¬ 
getic pencil strokes. A sketchbook sheet by 
Rousseaus contemporary Eugene Delacroix 
offers a similarly spontaneous view of a 
scene he encountered during a trip to North 
Africa in 1832. In his drawing of a domestic 
interior, the artist delights in the bold color 
combinations and novel shapes of Moroccan 
architecture that would later inform his 
Orientalist paintings. 

An early work by Edgar Degas from the 
bequest shows the artist applying his keen 
skills of observation to the figure. Using a 
hard graphic line—influenced by Ingres, 
whom he much admired—Degas expertly 
renders the anatomy of a classical sculpture 
(perhaps one of the famous horse tamers in 
the Piazza del Quirinale) that he observed 
as a young artist in Rome. This carefully 
studied work finds a foil in the sole Italian 
drawing in the bequest, Giovanni Battista 


Tiepolos Young Man Holding a Book , which 
is dashed off in a few calligraphic strokes of 
brown ink and wash. 

The varied subjects and styles of the 
works in the exhibition speak to Dr. 
Ryskamps vibrant intellect. A scholar and 
a museum director, he equated the collect¬ 
ing of art with the acquisition of knowl¬ 
edge. Through his generous gift to the Frick, 


his remarkable drawings will continue to 
delight, inspire, and stimulate the curiosity 
of all.— Katie L. Steiner and Nicholas Wise, 
Curatorial Assistants 


The exhibition was organized by Katie L. 
Steiner and Nicholas Wise, Curatorial Assis¬ 
tants, The Frick Collection. 
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Fall Events 

Autumn Dinner, Director’s Reception, and Portico Gallery Opening 





M ore than two hundred guests 
attended the Autumn Dinner on 
October 17, which this year honored former 
Director Anne L. Poulet for her many con¬ 
tributions to the Frick. The annual black-tie 
benefit raised $1.1 million to support pro¬ 
grams at both the Collection and the Library. 
Elizabeth and Jean-Marie Eveillard, Barbara 
and James Reibel, and Aso Tavitian served as 
the evenings Chairmen. 

Friends and supporters gathered on 
October 24 to welcome Ian Wardropper offi¬ 
cially as the Fricks new Director. 


The Frick Collection hosted a reception 
and dinner on December 12 to celebrate the 
opening of the new Portico Gallery, the first 
display space added to the museum in more 
than thirty years. White Gold: Highlights from 
the Arnhold Collection of Meissen Porcelain , 
the gallery’s inaugural exhibition, will be 
on view through April 29. Objects from the 
exhibition were selected from a promised 
gift of porcelain made to the Frick by the dis¬ 
tinguished collector Henry Arnhold, whose 
foundation underwrote the construction of 
the new gallery. 


Autumn Dinner 

1. Margot Bogert, Ian Wardropper, and Anne L. Poulet 

2. Christian Keesee, Konrad Keesee, Irene Roosevelt 
Aitken, and Colin B. Bailey 

3. Guests enjoy dinner in the Oval Room 

4. Benefit Chairmen Barbara and James Reibel 

5. Benefit Chairman Aso Tavitian with Isabella 
Meisinger, Anne L. Poulet, and Francois Poulet 

6. Janine Hill and Stephen Schwarzman 
Director’s Welcome Reception 

7. Howdy Phipps, Ian Wardropper, and Fritz Hobbs 

8. Silvia Eberli and Beatriz Brinckmann 

9. Mary Phipps and Tav Holmes 
Portico Gallery Opening 

10. Silvia Arnhold and Dieter Kuhn 

11. Ian Wardropper with Melinda and Paul Sullivan 

12. Henry Arnhold and Anne L. Poulet 

13. Dinner in the Reception Hall 
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Gifts and Grants 


W e deeply appreciate the generos¬ 
ity of the individuals, foundations, 
and corporations that made contributions 
to The Frick Collection during the past fis¬ 
cal year, July 1, 2010, to June 30, 2011. These 
gifts and grants provided vitally needed 
general operating funds as well as support 
for a range of important projects, includ¬ 
ing special exhibitions and publications, the 
education program, library acquisitions, 
conservation equipment and materials, and 
services to scholars. 

To read about the Fricks many activi¬ 
ties and accomplishments of the past fiscal 
year, please see the complete Annual Report, 
which is available online at www.frick.org. 


$1,000,000 and above 

The Arnhold Foundation 

The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation 

$250,000 to $999,999 

National Endowment for the Humanities 
The Peter Jay Sharp Foundation 
Aso O. Tavitian 

$100,000 to $249,000 

Acquavella Family Foundation 

Augeo Affinity Marketing 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah M. Bogert 

Center for Spain in America 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Eberstadt 

Mr. and Mrs. Jean-Marie Eveillard 

Barbara G. Fleischman 

The Helen Clay Frick Foundation 

Agnes Gund 

Leon Levy Foundation 

Stavros Niarchos Foundation 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen A. Schwarzman 

Melvin R. Seiden* and Janine E. Luke 

Robert H. Smith Family Foundation 

$50,000 to $99,999 

Irene Roosevelt Aitken 

John and Constance Birkelund 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter P. Blanchard III 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden III 

Edward Lee Cave 

Mr.* and Mrs. Minturn V. Chace 

Hester Diamond 

David B. Ford 

Mrs. Henry Clay Frick II 


Peter and Gail Goltra 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklin W. Hobbs 

The Christian Humann Foundation 

Christian K. Keesee 

Samuel H. Kress Foundation 

Robert Lehman Foundation 

The Philip and Janice Levin Foundation 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Sites 

Thaw Charitable Trust 

$25,000 to $49,999 

The Alexander Bodini Foundation 
Katherine Bristor and William Priest 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Burns Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Boker Doyle 
Mrs. Charles H. Dyson 
Keeli Fink and John Brand 
Francis Finlay 

The Grand Marnier Foundation 

Patricia and Rodes Hart 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Tomilson Hill III 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Hoerle 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Horvitz 

The Robert K. Johnson Foundation 

Mr. and Mrs. Jon Landau 

The Pierre and Tana Matisse Foundation 

Robert and Clare McKeon 

Rebekah Mercer and Sylvain Mirochnikoff 

Dr. Anna Merino and Tiffany Merino 

National Endowment for the Arts 

Diane Allen Nixon 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard G. Palitz 

Laura Pels 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Phipps Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. James S. Reibel 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Royce 
Mr.* and Mrs. Julio Mario Santo Domingo 
Mr.* and Mrs. Constantine Sidamon-Eristoff 
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Melinda and Paul Sullivan 

Mr. and Mrs. David M. Tobey 

Alexandra Buckley Voris 

The Widgeon Point Charitable Foundation 

Mrs. Charles Wrightsman 

$10,000 to $24,999 

The Achelis Foundation 

Ms. Joan Taub Ades and Mr. Alan M. Ades 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Ames 

Helen-Mae and Seymour Askin 

Carole Parsons Bailey 

Helene Comfort 

The Honorable and Mrs. Walter J. P. Curley 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin H. Davidson Jr. 

Michel A. David-Weill 

The Gladys Krieble Delmas Foundation 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierre J. de Vegh 

Elise D. Frick and John A. Garraty 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael E. Gellert 

Joel M. Goldfrank 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Gray 

F. M. Kirby Foundation 

Edie Langner and Michael H. Coles 

Arthur L. Loeb 

Nancy A. Marks 

Heather McDowell and Adam K. Levin 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mercer 
Lisa D. Morse 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Overstrom 

Mary Lawrence Porter 

Billy Rose Foundation 

Louisa Stude Sarofim 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley DeForest Scott 

The Wallace Foundation 

Dr. and Mrs. Malcolm H. Wiener 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Wright 


$5,000 to $9,999 

Frances Beatty Adler and Allen R. Adler 
Saretta Barnet 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Beale 
Mr. and Mrs. James Benenson III 
Rosamond Bernier 

The Honorable and Mrs. W. L. Lyons Brown 
Catherine Cahill and William Bernhard 
M. L. Chen Charitable Trust 
Louise B. and Edgar M. Cullman 
Filomen M. DAgostino Foundation Corp. 
Ambassador Enriquillo and 
Mrs. Audrey del Rosario 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Feldstein 
Martha Fleischman 
Mr. and Mrs. David B. Forer 
Joanne du Pont Foster 
Marina French 

Mr. and Mrs. George J. Gillespie III 
Mr. and Mrs. Alain Goldrach 
Alexis Gregory 

Antonia and George Grumbach 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Harkins 
Drue Heinz Trust 
Dr. and Mrs. Peter N. Heydon 
Dr. Mary Tavener Holmes and Peter Berry 
Joseph Holtzman and Carl Skoggard 
Penelope Hunter-Stiebel and 
Gerald G. Stiebel 
Betty Wold Johnson 
Natasha Josefowitz 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack H. Kilgore 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald S. Lauder 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander M. Laughlin 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale LeMasters 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard G. Lepow 
Geraldine Lettieri 

Wendy LifF and Christopher E. Flynn 


Mr. and Mrs. Ira A. Lipman 
Michael S. Lorber 
Asbjorn R. Lunde 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Marion 
James C. Marlas and 

Marie Nugent-Head Marlas 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey E. Marshall 
Patrick G. Mauro II 
Janet Mavec and E. Wayne Nordberg 
The Curtis W. McGraw Foundation 
Joyce F. Menschel 

Metropolitan New York Library Council 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah Milbank III 
Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester Miniter IV 
Sandra E. Mintz 

Consulate-General of the Netherlands 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Newhouse 

M. and Mme. Yves Oltramare 

Mr. and Mrs. Blakely Page 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Right 

David Rockefeller 

Alan E. Salz and Brad Whitehurst 

Dr. Stephen K. Scher and Janie P. Woo 

Roberta and Irwin* Schneiderman 

F. Randall Smith and Judith Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Solomon 

Elizabeth M. Stafford 

Beatrice Stern 

Elizabeth Strong-Cuevas 

Alvaro Tafur 

Milton S. Teicher 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Victor Thaw 

Britt Tidelius 

Mrs. Henry H. Weldon 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur T. Williams III 

Anh Wilson 

Mr. and Mrs. James J. Wilson 
* deceased 
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$1,000 to $4,999 

Julian Agnew 

The Ahmanson Foundation 
Eric and Rosayn Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Appel 
Eiko and Michael Assael 
Gillian Attfield 
Arthur Bugs Baer 
Jessica Balboni and 

Philip Cannon Houghteling Balboni 
Anne H. Bass 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Bass 
Mr. and Mrs. Sid R. Bass 
Elizabeth Berman and Kristopher Ghadry 
Suzy Biszantz 
W. Mark Brady 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Brazil 
Quigley Bruning 
Mrs. Jackson Burke 
John J. Burns III 
Dr. Teresa A. Carbone and 
Robert B. Goldsmith 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Cassilly 
Chele Chiavacci 

Emy Cohenca and Nevine Michaan 
James Corl 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. Coumantaros 
Mrs. Daniel Cowin 
T. A. Cox 

Mr. and Mrs. Chris Coyne 
Edna Catherine Craddock 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew M. Crisses 
D. Ronald Daniel and Lise Scott 
Dr. Peter E. Dans 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenn M. Darden 
Justin de La Chapelle 
Charina Foundation 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Della Rosa 
Mrs. C. Douglas Dillon 
Roland du Luart 
Daniel Dutcher and 

William R. Schermerhorn 
Caroline Echols and Christy Echols 
Ashley Estes 
Juliet Lee Falchi 
Kate Falchi 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Fekkai 
Lydia Wickliffe Fenet and 

Christopher Barrett Delaney 
Jerald Dillon Fessenden 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Flynn Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Foster 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucius L. Fowler 
Dr. Susan F. Freydberg and 
Ralph M. Freydberg 
Elizabeth Garrabrant 
Stephen A. Geiger 
Fernando B. Gentil Jr. 

William T. Georgis and Richard D. Marshall 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick A. Gerschel 

Sir David Gibbons and Lady Gibbons 

Mr. David Goldman and Mr. Mark Schaffer 

Mr. and Mrs. Hubert L. Goldschmidt 

Fausto A. L. Gonzalez-Taveras 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald J. Gordon 

Dr. and Mrs. Victor R. Grann 

Ann Marie Grasso 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Gray 

Mr. and Mrs. Nigel Greig 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul B. Gridley 

April Grunow 

Martha M. Hare 

John A. Hartford Foundation 

William Talbott Hillman Foundation 


Ruth Hochman-Sohn and 
Gail Deborah Sohn 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Hodgman 
Marion K. Horner 
Baron and Baroness Jean-Conrad 
Hottinguer 
Lauren Hubbell 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher J. Irwin 

Jerome V. Jacalone and Angelo Torricini 

Sara Jarvis 

Richard H. Jenrette 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren S. Josephy 

Brian Kane 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. Kaufman 

Konrad K. Keesee 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Kiel 

Gail E. Kohn 

Phyllis L. Kossoff 

Elizabeth Lettieri 

Martha Loring 

The Honorable and Mrs. Earle I. Mack 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Malik 
Carol Collins Malone 
Walter B. Melvin 

The Honorable and Mrs. J. William 
Middendorf II 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Millard 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester S. Morse Jr. 

Sykes Moyer Fund at the Boston 
Foundation 
Philip R. Munger 
David Murray 
Eldo S. Netto Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Neville 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Nolen 
William Noortman 
Michael Novogratz 
Dr. David Orentreich 
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David Orr and Brant Wong 

Mr. and Mrs. Gunnar M. Overstrom 

Kate C. Paley 

Ada Peluso and Romano I. Peluso 
Hugh MacKay Pollack 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon B. Polsky 
Mr. and Mrs. Francois Poulet 
Mrs. Lewis T. Preston* 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel F. Pryor IV 
Mr. and Mrs. William P. Rayner 
Bridget Restivo 
Barbara A. Reuter and 
William J. Williams Jr. 

W. Taylor Reveley III 

Frank E. Richardson 

Mary Jo Robertiello 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Rosen 

The Alfred and Jane Ross Foundation 

Lynne Rutkin 

Michael Sabatino 

Roberta Sandeman 

Gil Shiva 

Debbie Silverman 

Robert and Diana Smith 

Mrs. Charles F. Smithers 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. W. Spofford 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvaro Stainfeld 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert K. Steel 

Louise H. Stephaich 

Raymond Steuert 

Elizabeth F. Stribling and Guy Robinson 
The Studio in a School Association 
Asha Talwar 

Mr. and Mrs. Kevin Telford 
Anna Timone 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Townsend III 


Mr. and Mrs. Jedediah 
Harrison Kress Turner 
Elif Ucan and Ferdinand Sauerbruch 
Mr. and Mrs. Hans P. Utsch 
Mr. and Mrs. Cor Van den Heuvel 
Frederic Bronson van Wyck 
Simona Vassilev 

Marlies Verhoeven and Jacco Reijtenbagh 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman H. Volk 
George and Fern Wachter 
Dr. Lucy R. Waletzky and 
James R. Hamilton 
Dr. Karl M. F. Wamsler 
Mr. and Mrs. William Waterman 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Wilmers 
Mrs. Robert Winthrop 
George W. Young 


Curatorial Visiting Committee 

We are grateful to the following individuals 
for their support of the activities of the 
Curatorial Department. 

Frances Beatty Adler 

Irene Roosevelt Aitken 

Helen-Mae and Seymour Askin 

Helen Clay Chace 

Hester Diamond 

Elizabeth Eveillard 

Martha Fleischman 

Michael Gallagher 

Joel M. Goldfrank 

Anne Goldrach 

Alexis Gregory 

Dr. Mary Tavener Holmes 

Jack H. Kilgore 

Jon Landau 

Asbjorn R. Lunde 

Chari LeMasters 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard G. Lepow 

Nancy A. Marks 

Janet Mavec 

Diane Allen Nixon 

Susan R. Palm 

Alan E. Salz 

Dr. Stephen K. Scher 

Beatrice Stern 

George Wachter 

Catherine R. Williams 


* deceased 
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Fellows and Friends 


Sustainer Society 

We are grateful to the following donors, who 
each made an unrestricted contribution of 
$1,000 or more to the Annual Fund. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Ames 

Gillian Attfield 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Bass 

Mr. and Mrs. Sid R. Bass 

Emy Cohenca and Nevine Michaan 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. Coumantaros 

D. Ronald Daniel and Lise Scott 

Dr. Peter E. Dans 

Mrs. C. Douglas Dillon 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Flynn Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. David B. Forer 

Mr. and Mrs. Lucius L. Fowler 

Susan F. Freydberg and Ralph M. Freydberg 

Mrs. Henry Clay Frick II 

Stephen A. Geiger 

Sir David Gibbons and Lady Gibbons 
Mr. and Mrs. George J. Gillespie III 
Dr. and Mrs. Victor R. Grann 
Ann Marie Grasso 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Gray 
Ruth Hochman-Sohn and 
Gail Deborah Sohn 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Hodgman 
Joseph Holtzman and Carl Skoggard 
Baron and Baroness Jean-Conrad 
Hottinguer 
Betty Wold Johnson 
Brian Kane 
Konrad K. Keesee 
Gail E. Kohn 
Mr. and Mrs. Jon Landau 


Geraldine Lettieri 
Arthur L. Loeb 

The Honorable and Mrs. Earle I. Mack 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Marion 
Robert and Clare McKeon 
Walter B. Melvin 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Menschel 
Rebekah Mercer and Sylvain Mirochnikoff 
The Honorable and Mrs. J. William 
Middendorf II 
Eldo S. Netto Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Nolen 
David Orr and Brant Wong 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Overstrom 
Ada Peluso and Romano I. Peluso 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel F. Pryor IV 
Mr. and Mrs. William P. Rayner 
Frank E. Richardson 
David Rockefeller 
Lynne Rutkin 

Mr.* and Mrs. Julio Mario Santo Domingo 
The Honorable and Mrs. Robert L. Shafer 
Gil Shiva 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert K. Steel 
Louise H. Stephaich 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Townsend III 
Mr. and Mrs. Hans P. Utsch 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman H. Volk 
Mr. and Mrs. William Waterman 
Mrs. Robert Winthrop 
George W. Young 


Director’s Circle 

Irene Roosevelt Aitken 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Arnhold 
John and Constance Birkelund 
The Honorable Daniele Bodini 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter P. Blanchard III 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah M. Bogert 
Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden III 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Burns Jr. 

Edward Lee Cave 

Mr.* and Mrs. Minturn V. Chace 

Hester Diamond 

Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Boker Doyle 

Mrs. Charles H. Dyson 

Bruno and Sylvia Eberli 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Eberstadt 

Mr. and Mrs. Jean-Marie Eveillard 

Francis Finlay 

Barbara G. Fleischman 

David B. Ford 

Mrs. Henry Clay Frick II 

Peter and Gail Goltra 

Agnes Gund 

Patricia and Rodes Hart 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Tomilson Hill III 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklin W. Hobbs 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Hoerle 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Horvitz 

Christian K. Keesee 

Janine E. Luke 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel I. Newhouse Jr. 
Diane Allen Nixon 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard G. Palitz 
Laura Pels 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Phipps Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. James S. Reibel 
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Mr. and Mrs. John R. Robinson 

Mr. and Mrs. Juan A. Sabater 

Dr. Nathan E. Saint-Amand 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen A. Schwarzman 

Mr.* and Mrs. Constantine Sidamon-EristofF 

Melinda and Paul Sullivan 

Aso O. Tavitian 

Mr. and Mrs. David M. Tobey 

Mrs. Charles Wrightsman 

Honorary Fellows 

Mrs. Perry R. Bass 
Theodore Dell 
Le Comte d’Haussonville 
Everett Fahy 

Dr. and Mrs. Ira H. Kaufman 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Marion 

Mrs. Paul Mellon 

Edgar Munhall 

Samuel Sachs II 

Mrs. William Suhr 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Victor Thaw 

Frederica von Stade 


Henry Clay Frick Fellows 

Keeli Fink and John Brantl 
Dr. Anna Merino and Tiffany Merino 
William Priest and Katherine Bristor 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Sites 
Alexandra Buckley Voris 


Sustaining Fellows 

Helen-Mae and Seymour Askin 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierre J. de Vegh 
Joel M. Goldfrank 
Edie Langner and Michael H. Coles 
Nancy A. Marks 

Rebekah Mercer and Sylvain Mirochnikoff 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mercer 


Supporting Fellows 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Ames 

Carole Parsons Bailey 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Beale 

The Honorable and Mrs. W. L. Lyons Brown 

Louise B. and Edgar M. Cullman 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Feldstein 

Mr. and Mrs. David B. Forer 

Mrs. Henry J. Heinz II 

Dr. and Mrs. Peter N. Heydon 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald S. Lauder 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander M. Laughlin 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira A. Lipman 

Michael S. Lorber 

James C. Marlas and 

Marie Nugent-Head Marlas 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Newhouse 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Royce 


Louisa Stude Sarofim 
Roberta and Irwin Schneiderman 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Solomon 

Contributing Fellows 

Joan Taub Ades and Alan M. Ades 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Appel 
Eiko and Michael Assael 
Anne H. Bass 
W. Mark Brady 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Cassilly 
Emy Cohenca and Nevine Michaan 
Mr. and Mrs. George S. Coumantaros 
Mrs. Daniel Cowin 
T. A. Cox 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn M. Darden 
Jerald Dillon Fessenden 
Joanne du Pont Foster 
Stephen A. Geiger 

William T. Georgis and Richard D. Marshall 

David Goldman and Mark Schaffer 

Mr. and Mrs. Hubert L. Goldschmidt 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald J. Gordon 

Mr. and Mrs. Nigel Greig 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul B. Gridley 

Martha M. Hare 

Jerome V. Jacalone and Angelo Torricini 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren S. Josephy 

Phyllis L. Kossoff 

Arthur L. Loeb 

Martha Loring 

Dr. David Orentreich 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon B. Polsky 

Mr. and Mrs. Francois Poulet 

Mrs. Lewis T. Preston* 

Mr. and Mrs. William P. Rayner 

* deceased 
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Barbara A. Reuter and William J. Williams Jr. 
Mary Jo Robertiello 
Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Rosen 
William R. Schermerhorn and 
Daniel Dutcher 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley DeForest Scott 

Robert and Diana Smith 

Mrs. Charles F. Smithers 

Elizabeth Strong-Cuevas 

Mr. and Mrs. Cor Van den Heuvel 

Dr. Karl M. F. Wamsler 

Mr. and Mrs. James J. Wilson 

Contributing Young Fellows 

Caroline Echols and Christy Echols 
Julia Groome 
Lauren Hubbell 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher J. Irwin 
Sara Jarvis 
Brian Kane 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Kiel 

Elizabeth Lettieri 

Patrick G. Mauro II 

Robert and Clare McKeon 

Jacco Reijtenbagh and Marlies Verhoeven 

Kevin Telford and Dr. Charlotte K. Telford 

Anna Timone 

Mr. and Mrs. Jedediah Harrison 
Kress Turner 
Romy Vassilev 
Jennifer Wright 


Fellows 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Nash Ambler 

Charlotte P. Armstrong 

Martha A. and Thomas G. Armstrong 

Edgar D. Aronson 

A. L. Ballard 

Christina Baltz 

Shelley Barber 

Joseph and Gail Barry 

Jane Poole Bendheim 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley M. Bogen 

Laurel Ann Brien 

Richard A. Brodie 

Katherine F. Brush 

Mrs. James E. Burke 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel C. Butler 

Wm. Polk Carey 

Vincent Casey and Robert Duke 

Carroll J. Cavanagh and Candida N. Smith 

Yann Coatanlem 

J. Patrick Cooney 

Dr. Charles Giovanni Vanzan Coutinho 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew M. Crisses 
Heather Croner 

Mr. and Mrs. David W. Dangremond 
Michel A. David-Weill 
Dianne DeWitt 

Mr. and Mrs. Norbert P. Donelly 
Margaret F. Donovan 
Mr. and Mrs. John F. Durocher 
Joan K. Easton 
J. O. Fairfax 

Robert Feldman and Adrienne Plotch 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Feldstein 
Mr. and Mrs. James Flaherty 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Flynn Jr. 

Angela Fowler 
Ralph M. Freydberg and 
Dr. Susan F. Freydberg 


Mr. and Mrs. William Frick 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Friedland 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael E. Gellert 

Mr. and Mrs. Morry Gerber 

Sir David Gibbons and Lady Gibbons 

Richard Gilbert and Belinda Gilbert 

Guido A. Gockel 

Dr. Henry P. Godfrey and Ginger Schnaper 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Goldberg 

Mrs. Oliver R. Grace 

Donald W. Graham 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Greenleaf 

Antonia and George Grumbach 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Gunn 

Charles Hack and Angella Hearn 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hanke 

Bill and Ruth Ann Harnisch 

Luule N. Hewson 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. Hohmann III 
Mrs. Bruce Duff Hooton 
Ay-Whang Hsia 
Stephen Hundiak 

Yves-Andre Istel and Kathleen Begala 
Lisa D. Johnson and Williams Cosby 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew J. Jones 
Mrs. Allan H. Kalmus 
The Honorable Bruce M. Kaplan and 
Janet Yaseen 

Mark and Helene Kaplan 
William W. Karatz 
Suzanne Kavetas 
Saundra Keinberger 
Robert G. Keller 
Hans W. Kertess 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Klein 
Angie Z. Kozlowski 
George Labalme Jr. 

Eugene M. Lang 

Christopher Larson and Dolores Larson 
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Silvina Leone and Pablo Cisilino 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Michael Lipper 

Robert B. Loper 

Asbjorn R. Lunde 

Ethel Kennedy Marran 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Marsh 

June Hunt Mayer 

William McCauley and Ana Roth 

Daniel Mendelsohn 

Catharine M. Miller 

Charles A. Miller III and Birch Coffey 

Thierry Millerand 

Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester Miniter IV 

Barbara S. Mosbacher 

Jill Newhouse 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank N. Newman 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Nitze 

David P. Nolan 

Thomas E. O’Brien 

David T. Owsley 

Mrs. Frank Papp 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas L. Paul 

David B. Pearce, M.D. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman L. Peck 
Sarah Peter 

Mr. and Mrs. Ivan E. Phillips 
Robert S Pirie 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Charles Price II 
Sheila S. Pulling 
Michael Rogan 

The Honorable and Mrs. Felix G. Rohatyn 
Mr. and Mrs. Elihu Rose 
Mr. and Mrs. Cye Ross 
Nanette Ross 

Robert and Margaret Rothschild 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Rowe 
Dr. and Mrs. A. Joseph Rudick 


Errol M. Rudman 

Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop Rutherfurd Jr. 
Jeannette Watson Sanger 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael L. Santini 
Alejandro Santo Domingo 
Elaine B. Sargent 

Jeanette Sarkisian and Paul A. Wagner 
Elaine Saul 

Princess Maria-Christina Sayn-Wittgenstein 
Professor Simon M. Schama and 
Dr. Virginia E. Papaioannou 
Dr. and Mrs. Joel Schilling 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Segerstrom 
Mr. and Mrs. James Shinn 
Michael T. Sillerman 
J. L. H. Simonds 

Mr. and Mrs. James Baker Sitrick 
Suzette de Marigny Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean R. Thacker 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce E. Toll 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger Tuckerman 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wachtell 
Dr. Lucy R. Waletzky and 
James R. Hamilton 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Warden 
Susan Granat Weil 
Marissa C. Wesely 
Mr. and Mrs. Karel Westerling 
Lynne M. Wheat 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Whitehead 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert D. Wickham 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Jarvis G. Wilcox Jr. 

Isabel Stainow Wilcox 
Duane Wilder 
Mrs. Walter W. Wilds 
Reid Williams 
Laura Winters 


Mrs. Robert Winthrop 
Judy Witt 

Jerry Ann Woodfin 
Andrea Woodner 
Dian Woodner 

Non-Resident Fellows 

Katrin Bellinger 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Bolton 
Yuki and Alex Bouzari 
Deborah Brice 

Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Cornell Card 
David G. Carter 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Thomas Decker 
Colleen DeLee and Michael F. Perlis 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Duff 
John W. Eichleay Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert Nathan Elkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucius L. Fowler 
Mr. and Mrs. John Goelet 
Elizabeth M. Gordon 
Dr. Lucinda A. Harris 
Helen Hecht 

Mr. and Mrs. Dudley D. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Kulp Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Leung 
Sandra Ann Mabritto 
William McGee 
Mr. and Mrs. Zvi Meitar 
Georg Prantl 
Adrian Sassoon 

Theresa M. and Charles F. Stone III 
Steven Volla and Yang Shi 
Katharine J. Watson 
Fritz T. Wegmann 
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Young Fellows 

Elatia Abate 

Anna M. Abrams 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Acquavella 

Ninve Ramona Adams 

Cristina Alger 

Edward A. Allen 

Sara Arlin 

Susan}. Arnes 

Natascia Ayers 

Brooke Maria Azcuy 

Jessica Balboni and 

Philip Cannon Houghteling Balboni 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Ball 
Cristina Beltran 

Mr. and Mrs. James Benenson III 
Elizabeth Berman and Kristopher Ghadry 
Eric Blair 

Lesley M. M. Blume and Gregory Macek 
Carter Brady 

Nathaniel A. Bristol and Laura Gail Smith 

Sarah P. Camp 

Wm. Carey II 

Charles de Viel Castel 

JoJo Cohen 

Annika Connor 

Catherine A. Corman 

Nedenia Hutton Craig 

Mimi Crawford 

Kipton Cronkite 

Paul Cruickshank 

Jennifer A. Cuminale 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Davis 

Frederic A. de Sibert 

Rebecca Desman 

Christopher Doty 

Marcella E. Dresdale 

Nicolas H. R. Dumont 


Lila Dupree 

Joseph F. Duronio and Lisa Maki 

Christina Eberli 

Allison M. Ecung 

Katie Ermilio 

Ashley Estes 

Pauline Marie Eveillard 

Juliet Lee Falchi 

Kate Falchi 

Lydia Wickliffe Fenet and 

Christopher Barrett Delaney 
Katie Fischer 
Lin Gao 

Robin Garner and Evan Weitman 
Elizabeth Garrabrant 
Jan Alexandra Garrison 
Fernando B. Gentil Jr. 

Alexandra G. Goelet 
Megan Gunning 
Lee C. Hallman 
Elizabeth Hamilton 
Kevin Hanratty 

Alison Harlow and Shannan Massrey 

Stylianos Hatzakis 

Ryan Hayward 

Geoffrey Hsu 

Claire Huene 

Redmond S. Ingalls 

Edward Katz 

Madaline Keros 

Olga Khyazheva 

Terence R. Kooyker and Katherine Leitch 
Megan E. Kultgen and Sean Dailey 
Mr. and Mrs. Jon Kurpis 
Scott Labby 

Lucy Jane Lang and Scott Asher 
Jennifer Lawn 
Kathryn Levine 


Marc A. Lewinstein 
Owain Lloyd 
Elena Luca 
Amanda Malian 
Eric Mandl 
Kelly D. Maslick 

Mr. and Mrs. Sean D. McAndrew 

Katie McGee 

Lydia Melamed-Johnson 

Celina Apostolo Merrill 

Tad Mike and Chris Rawlins 

Ingrid C. Miller 

Olivia T. Mitchell 

MaryGrace Mock 

Gregory Morrow 

Lisa D. Morse 

Hugo Nathan 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Overstrom 
Iliana Pappas and Kevin Oram 
Matthew John Paul and 
Amparo H. Brookfield 
Michael Pecnik 
Tiffany Phipps 

Silvio Pitter and Michelle Marshall 
Hugh MacKay Pollack 
Alexandra Caroline Porter 
Enrichetta Ravina 
Katherine Reibel 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas G. Reid 
Farley M. Rentschler and 
Mary M. Rentschler 
John L. Robinson 
Lindsay Rodman 
Andy Romer 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen C. Ross 
Matthew Rubinger 
Elisabeth A. Saint-Amand 
Matthew H. Salsbury 
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Mr. and Mrs. Erik Sandvick 
Danielle Sapse 
Austin Scarlett 

Emily Schendel and Alex Daniels 

Charles N. W. Schlangen 

Allison Schrager 

Krista M. Schult 

Maggy Schultz 

Oliver Ward Schulze 

Joydeep Sengupta and Blaine Stephens 

Robert Sepulveda Jr. 

Steve Sharp 

Lacary Sharpe 

Gregory Sherman 

Haemi Shin and Neha Chinai 

Debbie Silverman 

Anastasiya Siro 

Anna Kristina Skjevesland 

Nessia Sloane 

Martin Smit 

Victoria Sondak 

Janette Soto and Brigitta Petzold 

Cator Sparks 

Raymond Steuert 

Victoria Ditanna Stevenson 

Benjamin Straumann 

Mr. and Mrs. James R. Sullivan III 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Fife Symington IV 

Asha Talwar 

Shane Tela 

Phillip Alden Thomas 
Diana Toyberman 
Robert S. Tulloch 
Michael Tully 

Elif Ucan and Ferdinand Sauerbruch 
Mr. and Mrs. Zach Vella 
Emily V. M. Walker and Lev Menand 
Margaret M. Wang and John Paul Chilazi 


Willoughby Wells 
James J. White Jr. 

Christy Williams 
Lauren Willig 
Jill Yankaskas 

Sustaining Friends 

Anne Searle Bent 
Mrs. Leonard Block 
D. Ronald Daniel and Lise Scott 
Marguerite De La Poer 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Thomas Decker 
Marjorie and Alan Doniger 
David Epstein 
Margild Ercklentz 
Christopher Eykyn 
Andrea Henderson Fahnestock and 
George A. Hambrecht 
Tarry Faries 

Susan Grant and Lawrence C. Maisel 
Paul Graziano and Arlene Conn 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Henshaw III 
Dr. Elizabeth J. Hodge 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Hupper 
Mr. and Mrs. Carroll Janis 
Alan Kanzer 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kay 
Dr. Herbert J. Kayden and 
Dr. Gabrielle H. Reem* 

Lillian E. Kraemer 

Philip Lacovara and Madeline Lacovara 
Mr. and Mrs. James Lally 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Lichtenstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan MacMillan 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey E. Marshall 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Mercy Jr. 

Richard and Barbara Moore 


Deborah L. Morse 

Mr. and Mrs. John K. Nairn 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Nolen 

Carmen Ortiz 

Grace M. Parr 

Clarissa H. Porter Esq. 

Allan and Leah Rabinowitz 
Sana H. Sabbagh 
Judith A. Saner 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Schinderman 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerome B. Shapiro 
F. Randall Smith and Judith Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant Smith 
Blair and Preston Stuart 
Dr. and Mrs. Victor Syrmis 
Gwynne Tibbetts 
Marcos Tychbrojcher and 
George Dandridge 
George W. Young 

Supporting Friends 

Page Ashley 

Dean Peter H. Baker 

Dr. Emil J. Balthazar 

Mr. and Mrs. Philippe E. Baumann 

Neil C. Bloch and Anne Marechal 

Susan Braddock 

Kevin Brine and Jessica Smith 

David G. Broadhurst and Miriam Kagan 

Ellen Cash 

Lawrence Chien 

Mr. and Mrs. Bertram Cohn 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Collins 

John M. Conklin 

Sharon Cowles 

* deceased 
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Antonio Campo Dallorto and 
Mandala Tayde 
Rowena Danziger 
Jody Falco and Jeffrey Steinman 
Linda Allard Gallen 
Alfred V. Gallicchio 
John Gassett and Dr. Jacqueline Jones 
Susan Gaum 
William Goldman 

Ann E. Howard and Walter F. Harrison III 

John Hartje and Carol Camper 

Mr. and Mrs. Emmett Harty 

Kitty Hawks and Larry Lederman 

Marjorie H. Holden 

William L. Hudson 

Elizabeth Y. Jung and Ronald J. Buck 

Pat and Paul D. Kaplan 

Mr. and Mrs. William Kaufmann 

Garrett Kirk Jr. 

Patricia D. Klingenstein 

Mildred C. Kuner 

Jill L. Leinbach 

Elizabeth Lifschultz 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. McKay 

Laurie L. Nash 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander L. Nelson 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Neville 

Rodney W. Nichols 

Mr. and Mrs. Garry Nicholson 

Dennis Novick 

Gresham O’Malley III 

Marilou Perie 

William S. Phelan Jr. and Susan Y. Young 
Eileen H. Powers and Jennifer C. Powers 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael B. Prystowsky 
Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane Pyne 
Sascha M. Rockefeller 


Jeannette S. Rohatyn 
Catherine G. Ross 
Dr. and Mrs. David M. Rubin 
Dr. and Mrs. Michael J. Schmerin 
Frances M. Schultz 
Susan Sheehan 
Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Slack 
Dr. and Mrs. Peter Som 
Peter Steinman and Todd Geringswald 
Cladd E. Stevens 
Campbell Steward and 
Grace Vanner Steward 
Nina Sundell 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Syverson 
Jeffrey Tindell and Cheryl Feigenson 
Mr. and Mrs. Brian Torpey 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Weber 
Dr. and Mrs. Frank Weiser 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Young 


Founders Society 

The Founders Society recognizes and honors 
those who provide critical support to The 
Frick Collection through bequests, charitable 
remainder trusts, lead trusts, or other 
planned-giving arrangements. 

Estate of J. Philip Anderegg 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah M. Bogert 

Helen Clay Chace 

Mrs. William Stratton Clark 

Diane Dunne 

Reva Fox 

Estate of Henry Clay Frick II 
Estate of Alex Gordon 
Agnes Gund 

Estate of Joseph F. McCrindle 
Estate of Stephen Morrow 
Estate of Virginia Wallace Ortlieb 
Estate of Mrs. Jacobus Pierot 
Mrs. Edmund M. Speer 
Michael Tully 
Alice Jean Zuccaire 
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Corporate Members 
and Sponsors 


$50,000 and above 

Fiduciary Trust Company International 
K09 Holding 
NMS Group 
Sotheby’s 

$25,000 to $49,999 

Barclays Capital 
BNY Mellon 
Commerzbank AG 
Cartier 
Faram US 
Tiffany & Co. 

Telefonica International USA 

$10,000 to $24,999 

Christies 

Creative Media Marketing 
Credit Suisse 
Dior Beauty 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Judith Leiber 
Moretti Fine Art Ltd. 

The Moody’s Foundation 
Parker Pen 
Rachel Roy 


$5,000 to $9,999 

Acquavella Galleries 
Baccarat 
Bloomberg 
Buck Consultants 

Edmund Hollander Landscape Architect 
Design 

Frederic Fekkai 

The H. W. Wilson Foundation 

John Wiley & Sons 

UBS 

Ziff Brothers Investments 


$1,000 to $4,999 

Aon 

Chanel 

Colgate-Palmolive Company 

Iridian Asset Management 

Mallett Gallery 

Pratt Institute 

Seibold Security 

Veuve Clicquot 

W. P. Carey Foundation 


Matching Gift Companies 

The Achelis Foundation 
ADP 

Bank of America 

The Bodman Foundation 

The Coca-Cola Company 

Constellation Energy 

Deutsche Bank Americas Foundation 

The Goldman Sachs Foundation 

Google 

HSBC 

IBM Corporation 

The John A. Hartford Foundation 

LexisNexis Cares 

Penguin Group (USA) 

The PepsiCo Foundation 
Pfizer Foundation 
The Prudential Foundation 
Reader’s Digest Foundation 
UBS 


The Frick Collection makes every effort to 
list donor names as requested. Please direct 
corrections to Helen Freeman at 212.s47.0y09. 
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Statement of Financial Position 

June 30, 2011, and 2010 



2011 

2010 

Note 1 

Assets 

Cash and cash equivalents 

$ 2,724,198 

$ 2,459,184 

For purposes of brevity, the June 30, 2011, financial infor¬ 
mation presented here is excerpted from our audited 
financial statements as prepared by the independent 

Contributions receivable 

5,720,583 

3,738,486 

accounting firm of O’Connor Davies Munns & Dobbins, 

Due from broker for securities sold 

910,408 

129,788 

LLP, which rendered an unqualified opinion as to 

Prepaid pension benefits 

825,328 

— 

those statements’ conformance with generally accepted 

Inventory 

629,262 

641,027 

accounting principles. This excerpted information does 

Other prepaid expenses, 
receivables, and other assets 

722,273 

780,903 

not include the Statement of Cash Flows or the footnotes, 
which are integral to a full presentation of the Collection’s 

Investments in real estate, at cost 

3 > 2 37> 1 77 

3,171,289 

financial position. A complete Report of the Independent 

Investments in securities 

255,280,258 

213,263,666 

Auditors is available by writing to the development office 

Property and equipment, net 

19,126,344 

17,786,432 

of The Frick Collection. 

Total assets 

$ 289,175,831 

$ 241 , 970,775 

Note 2: Measure of Operations 

Liabilities and net assets 

Accounts payable, accrued expenses, 
and deferred income 

3,506,604 

2,345,022 

Operations include all revenues and expenses that are an 
integral part of its programs and supporting activities. 
The measure of operations includes investment income 
equal to the 4.50% spending rate (see Note 3 below) and 
excludes investment return in excess of, or less than, the 
spending rate. The measure of operations also excludes 

Accrued postretirement health and 
other benefits 

6,526,045 

5,982,189 

permanently restricted contributions; purchase and sale 
of Collection items; unsolicited, unrestricted contribu¬ 

Accrued pension benefits 

— 

888,315 

tions of $50,000 or more, which are board designated for 

Total liabilities 

10,032,649 

9,215,526 

long-term investment as funds functioning as endow¬ 
ment; depreciation of property and equipment; and 
releases of net assets from restrictions related to non¬ 
operating items. 

Net assets 

Unrestricted 

227,393,457 

189,196,411 

Temporarily restricted 

13,683,058 

7,889,001 

Note 3: Spending Rate 

Permanently restricted 

38,066,667 

35,669,837 

The Collection manages its pooled investments on a total 

Total net assets 

279,143,182 

232 , 755,249 

return basis. To preserve the investments’ long-term 
purchasing power, the Collection makes available to be 

Total liabilities and net assets 

$ 289,175,831 

$ 241,970,775 

spent each year a percentage of the investment portfo¬ 
lio’s average market value for the twelve quarters ending 




the March prior to the beginning of the fiscal year. The 
spending rate was 4.50% for fiscal years 2011 and 2010. 
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Statement of Activities 

June 30, 2011 (with comparative totals for the year ended June 30, 2010) 



Unrestricted 




Total 

General 

Board 

Designated 

Total 

Temporarily 

Restricted 

Permanently 

Restricted 

2011 2010 


Operating support and revenues 

Net investment return— 

4.5% spending policy 

Other investment income 

Contributions 

Admission fees 

Membership 

Bookstore sales & miscellaneous 

$ 10,318,986 

4,185 

3,068,182 

3,182,746 

1 , 275,993 

1,239,405 

$ 

126 

$ 10,318,986 

4 , 3 H 

3,068,182 

3,182,746 

1 , 275,993 

1,239,405 

$ — 

2,944 

5,120,976 

$ — 

$ 10,318,986 

7,255 

8,189,158 

3,182,746 

1 , 275,993 

1 , 239,405 

$ 10,814,138 

( 3 , 9 n) 

5 , 438,525 

3,054,683 

1,244,599 

1,278,496 


19,089,497 

126 

19,089,623 

5,123,920 


24 , 213,543 

21,826,530 

Net assets released from restrictions 

2,055,668 


2,055,668 

(2,055,668) 


— 

— 

Total operating support and revenues 

21,145,165 

126 

21,145,291 

3,068,252 

- 

24,213,543 

21,826,530 

Operating expenses 








Museum programs 








Operations 

5,422,825 


5,422,825 



5,422,825 

5 , 451,155 

Special exhibitions, concerts, and lectures 

885,247 


885,247 



885,247 

857,062 

Bookstore, including cost of sales 

1,117,667 


1,117,667 



1,117,667 

1,181,467 

Total museum programs 

7»4 2 5,739 


7,425,739 

- 


7,425,739 

7,489,684 

Library programs 








Operations 

3 . 831,375 


3 , 831,375 



3 , 831,375 

3,768,423 

Special programs 

609,947 


609,947 



609,947 

567,136 

Total library programs 

4,441,322 


4,441,322 

- 

— 

4,441,322 

4,335,559 

Total Programs 

11,867,061 


11,867,061 

- 

- 

11,867,061 

11,825,243 

Supporting services 








General and administrative 

7,566,475 


7 , 566,475 



7,566,475 

7,580,978 

Fundraising 

1 , 463,513 


1 , 463,513 



1,463,513 

1,525,042 

Total supporting services 

9,029,988 


9,029,988 

- 

— 

9,029,988 

9,106,020 

Total operating expenses 

20,897,049 


20,897,049 

- 

— 

20,897,049 

20,931,263 

Excess of operating support and revenues 








over operating expenses 

248,116 

126 

248,242 

3,068,252 

— 

3,316,494 

895,267 

Non-operating support and revenues 








Contributions 


1 , 993,275 

1 , 993,275 

— 

2,396,830 

4 , 390,105 

193,151 

Depreciation 


(1,511,398) 

(1,511,398) 

— 

- 

(1,511,398) 

(1,463,004) 

Net investment return designated for 








long-term investment 


33,063,403 

33,063,403 

4,828,682 

— 

37,892,085 

18,155,508 

FAS 158 benefit adjustments 

2,300,647 


2,300,647 

- 

— 

2,300,647 

(1,692,514) 

Net assets released from restrictions for investment 


2,102,877 

2,102,877 

(2,102,877) 

- 

— 

— 

Total non-operating support revenue and expenses 

2,300,647 

35,648,157 

37,948,804 

2,725,805 

2,396,830 

43,071,439 

15,193,141 

Change in net assets 

2,548,763 

35,648,283 

38,197,046 

5.794.057 

2,396,830 

46,387,933 

16,088,408 

Net assets 








Beginning of year 

$ 3,598,843 

$ 185,597,567 

$ 189,196,411 

$ 7,889,001 

$ 35.669,837 

$ 232,755,249 

$216,666,841 

End of year 

$ 6,147,607 

$ 221,245,850 

$ 227,393,457 

$13,683,058 

$38,066,667 

$ 279,143,182 

$232,755,249 
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CALENDAR 


Please visit our Web site at www.frick.org to 
read descriptions of lectures and seminars, 
to register, or to see a full listing of upcoming 
Gallery Talks, Conversations, Courses, and 
other education programs and events. 

Lectures 

Unless otherwise noted, lectures are free. 

No reservations are necessary. Seating is 
available on a first-come, first-served basis; 
doors open ats:45 p-m- 

Wednesday, February 8, at 6:oo p.m. 

Renoir’s Wall Power: 

Painting Large as an Impressionist 

Colin B. Bailey, The Frick Collection 

Wednesday, February 15, at 6:00 p.m. 

Charles Ryskamp: 

A Life in Arts and Letters 

Matthew Hargraves, Yale Center for 
British Art 

Wednesday, February 22, at 6:00 p.m. 

Fashioning the Mistress 

Gloria Groom, The Art Institute of Chicago 

Wednesday, March 7, at 6:00 p.m. 

Renoir and the Woman of Paris 

Anne Distel, independent scholar 

Wednesday, March 28, at 6:00 p.m. 

Renoir and the Democracy of Fashion 

Aileen Ribeiro, Courtauld Institute of Art 

Wednesday, April 4, at 6:00 p.m. 

Renoir: A Modern Court Portraitist? 

John House, Courtauld Institute of Art 

Wednesday, April 25, at 6:00 p.m. 

Artists, Poets, and Writers Lecture Series 

Pen and Palette: Painters in Balzac, 

Zola, and Proust 

Anka Muhlstein, author 


Wednesday, May 2, at 6:00 p.m. 

Antico: A Pioneer of 
Renaissance Sculpture 

Claudia Kryza-Gersch, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna 

Saturday, May 5, at 2:00 p.m.; free with 
museum admission 

Up and Down the Garden Path: 

Secrets of La Promenade Revealed 

Colin B. Bailey, The Frick Collection, 
and Charlotte Hale, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 

Concerts 

Please visit our Web site for a complete listing 
of artists and program information, or to pur¬ 
chase tickets ($30; $25 Members). Tickets also 
are available by telephone at 212.547.0715 and 
by mail. Children under ten are not admitted. 

Sunday, January 29, at 5:00 p.m. 

London Handel Players 

Sunday, February 19, at 5:00 p.m. 

Adaskin String Trio 
with Tom Gallant, oboe 


SAVE THE DATE 

Renoir Night 

Friday, April 27, 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 

Join us for a free after-hours viewing of 
the Fricks permanent collection and the 
special exhibition Renoir, Impressionism, 
and Full-Length Painting. Meet curators, 
hear lectures and gallery talks, sketch in 
the Garden Court, and listen to live music. 
No reservations are required, but space is 
limited. Visitors will be admitted on a first- 
come, first-served basis. For more infor¬ 
mation, please e-mail education@frick.org. 


Sunday, March 18, at5:00 p.m. 

Benjamin Grosvenor, British pianist, 
in New York recital debut 

SPECIAL CONCERT EVENT 

Tuesday, March 27, at 7:30 p.m. 

Eliot Fisk, guitar, and Yehuda Hanani, cello 
Tickets, $50, are available online or 
by calling 212.547.0696. 

This unconventional and varied evening 
will present a program by Schubert, 
Boccherini, Bach, Albeniz, Villa-Lobos, 
de Falla, and Paganini. The performance 
will be followed by a reception. 

This special concert event is presented 
in conjunction with Close Encounters 
with Music. 

Sunday, April 1, at 5:00 p.m. 

Mahan Esfahani, Iranian harpsichordist, 
in New York recital debut 

Sunday, April 22, at 5:00 p.m. 

Anthony Marwood, British violinist, in 
New York recital debut, with Aleksandar 
Madzar, piano 

Seminars 

Seminars are limited to twenty participants. 
Register online or by calling 212.547.0704. 

$100 ($90 for Members) 

Monday, February 13, 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. 

Renoir: The Gainsborough of Belle 
Epoque Paris 

Colin B. Bailey, The Frick Collection 

Monday, March 19, 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. 

Three Rembrandt Prints 

Rika Burnham, The Frick Collection 

Monday, April 9, 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. 

The Studios of Paris 

Stephen Bury, Frick Art Reference Library 
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The Frick Collection 

i East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.0700 


Collection Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sundays; closed Mondays and holidays 


Visit our Web site at www.frick.org. 




Sir Anthony Van Dyck (1599-1641), Marchesa 
Giovcinna Cattaneo, painted between 1622 and 1627, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $18.00; $15.00 for seniors; 
$10.00 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., visitors are 
invited to pay what they wish. 
Children under ten are not admitted. 


Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at 212.547.0707. 


The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at 212.547.6848. 


Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.8700 


Library Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. Saturdays; 
closed Sundays, holiday weekends, 
Saturdays in June and July, and during 
the month of August. The Library is 
open to all researchers free of charge. 





UPCOMING EXHIBITIONS 

Renoir ; Impressionism, and Full-Length Painting • February 7 through May 13, 2012 

A Passion for Drawings: Charles Ryskamps Bequest to The Frick Collection • February 14 through April 8, 2012 













